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EXHIBITION Off THE WORKS OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

It affords us mncb satisfaction to lay before oar readers a 
few details of the progress of the approaching exhibition of 
the works of British artists, alluded -to in our last nninber. 
The projector of the enterprise and the gentleman to whom 
we. are indebted for the idea, is, as before stated, Me. Augus- 
tus 'Ruxton, while the management of the enterprise, in Lon- 
don, is intrusted to a committee of the following gentlemen : 
Messrs. Tom Taylor, E. Gambabt, Madox Brown, John Mil- 
ibe, and W. M. Kossetti, the latter gentleman acting as Secre- 
tary. These names are familiar to the artistic and literary 
circles of both countries ; they represent the nature of the 
sympathy which has been manifested in the project, and also 
furnish ample guarantee that the exhibition will be composed 
of works of great interest, and adequately representative of 
English artistic genius. The best proof of this, however, is to 
be found in the'following list of artists, together with pictures 
that have been secured up to the present time. Most of the 
works mentioned have been exhibited in London, and have 
been noticed by the press and the public as the chief attrac- 
tions of the various exhibitions in which they have been dis- 
played. Those marked "P. K." belong to the Pre-Raphaelite 
school. 

Inchbold (P. R.) — a work entitled "In March," together with 
another landscape. 

Anthont (P. R.)— " The Woodyard " and " The Monarch Oak." 

Holman Hunt (P. R.)— "The Light of the World'* (smaller pic- 
ture). 

Wolf (P. R.) — three animal subjects. 

Madox Brown (P. R.) — "Lear and Cordelia" j»nd others. 

Lear (P. R.) — two Italian landscapes. 

Ruskin (P. R.) — a landscape study. 
.George Fripp — some. water-colors 

Davidson — " " 

Armitage — " The City of Refuge," " CEdipus and Antigone," and, 
probably, " Samson in the Mill."- 

Oaebs— one or mo,re landscapes. 

Phillips — portraits of Hiram Powers and Charles Kean. 

H. Warren — " Marriage in Cairo." , 

Richardson — some water-colors. 

Lucy — Tennyson's "Dora." 

Harding— one or more landscapes. 

Horsley — " Prince Henry assuming his Father's Crown." 
, WaLlis (P. R.}— "The Stratford Bust of Shakspeare," or another. 

Linnell — a work. 

Drummond — a work, and 

Turner — one or more. 

In addition to the above, which are already positi vely 
secured, there is confident expectation of the following: 

Cave Thomas — " The Anti-Puaeyite Lady " (exhibited at the 
Royal Academy as " The Protest "). 

E. M. Ward — a leading work. 

Millais (P. R.)— " 

Hughes (P. R.)— " The Eve of St. Agnes," or another. 

Corbould — two or three water-colors. 

L. Haghe — an important work. 

Noel Paton— " " 



Waller Paton (P. R.) — at least one. 

Crdieshane — a picture or Bet of etchings. 

Maclise — " The Death of Captain Rock," with others from Frith, 
Elmore, Landseer, Sant, Ansdell, Solomon, Leslie, Stawfield, 
Roberts, and other leading artists. 

Of oil pictures the collection will comprise about three hun- 
dred, and of water-colors about two hundred. The exhibition 
will open in this city, some time during the month of October. 

If the condition of the public places of a city are to be con- 
sidered as affording proof of the taste and decency of a people 
(and why should they not) we fear that New York would 
deserve a very contemptible one. It must be peculiarly dis- 
gusting to a person accustomed to the parlor-like parks of Lon- 
don and Paris, to walk through those of our metropolis. In 
most European cities public grounds are kept with scrupulous 
regard to cleanliness, order, and the canons of decorative taste. ' 
The plants and flowers which are suffered to abound are rare 
and beautiful, and they are uniformly treated tenderly and 
lovingly by both the authorities and visitors. Every inch of 
space leaves the impress of vigilant care. So nice, indeed, are 
the rules in some instances, that in the garden of the Tuileries 
no person is allowed to enter- the gates with a bundle of any 
kind. How different is the case here. To say nothing of the 
present loathsome condition of the Battery, the result partly of 
temporary circumstance, the general appearance of all our 
parks is that of neglect, disorder, and the superintendence of 
vulgar minds. Union Square, once the nicest of them all, is 
now overgrown with weeds, and its walks are gullied with 
rain, and cluttered with peanuts, orange peel, and other cast- 
away food. The loathsome ailanthns is allowed literally to 
contend with the grass, so that the park looks more like a nur- 
sery of trees than a walk for cultivated people. Weeds grow 
more or less in all our parks, in some of them covering large 
spaces, and hiding the grass from view. In one square we 
noticed a plantation of sunflowers, which may be considered as 
a sample of the kind of vegetation which the resources of a 
vast city afford to regale itself withal. 

The refining influences of Art are as much needed in the 
character of the public grounds of a city as in its architecture. 
The taste of the people requires as much culture in this direc- 
tion, and can be as easily reached, as is any other, and we do 
hope to see move efforts made for their benefit in this direction. 

TEEEB AND .EOOKfl AT THE OATSEILL MOUNTAINS. 

There is, perhaps, no part of our" mountain regions where so 
great a variety of trees is presented to the student of landscape- 
art, as in the vicinity of the Oatskills. From Pine Orchard to 
the falls, and thence down the ravine to the Clove, nature seems to 
vie with herself in her bountiful display of these beautiful objects. 
There are whole forests of the pitch pine, with outstretched 
branches and bending trunks, mute and motionless, yet seem- 
ingly yielding to the terrific gales which often sweep these 
mountain tops. Here are a group of wild elms, — differing en- 
tirely from the ornamental tree, with clusters of nodding 
plumes, which is found in such abundance in New England, — 
darting forth their wild tops, partly stripped of leaves, and stand- 
ing like beacons among their more richly clad brotherhood. 
But the noble oak, its grey trunk spotted with white lichens, or 
draped with mosses, seems entirely at home, majestic in its 
solitude. The woodpecker winds round and round its rough- 
ened sides, the bright spot of plumage, which so aptly names 
this beautiful bird, shining like a scarlet flower in the green 
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leaves -above you. Yonder the black birch is prominent, its 
scaly texture appearing almost an unfinished thing, so rudely 
is it woven together, while the mosses, now deep and rich in 
shadow, now bursting into a delicate golden green as touched 
by the sunlight, makes it one of the chief favorites of study. 

The?e trees suggest to the fancy the idea of some wild and 
wierd-like air in music as they shoot forth from amidst the 
dark hemlocks, or rise abruptly from the rocky home, which 
not (infrequently gives them being. The melody runs through 
them all, while each revels in some fantastic variation of its 
ow.n. There is a group of this variety in the lower part of the 
Clove, which we always greet as we would an old familiar 
friend. Tears have passed over its head since first we saw it; 
and now, in this season of leafy luxuriance, its shining leaves 
are thicker and richer than ever, and its graceful stem and up- 
shooting branches are as hale and hearty as they were ten 
summers ago; for the trees are in their manhood, crowned 
with the freshness and vigor of middle life, and stand so secure 
in their resting-place as to be far out of reach of the woodman's 
axe, or the power of the tempest. 

The shining beech mnst not be forgotten, glistening with 
satin band,-*, and bound round with velvet ; nor the hemlock, 
with its reddish brown bark boldly marked, and deeply chan- 
nelled, and its delicate leafy covering, defying, while it invites, 
the pencil to delineate it. A knotted chestnut — a grim old her- 
mit, with a long grey beard of banging moss, has left its fellows 
to be a recluse, and count, perhaps, its blossoms for beads, and 
chaunt its doleful prayers in unison with the storm. 

In this locality we found bat one specimen of the black- 
walnut; and it was a matter of playful discussion with us 
whether this hump-backed intruder had not strayed from the 
green fields in the valley, and been actually lost in the woods. 
It was, indeed, out of place, and but for the attempt of its 
own to imitate the manners and assume the garb of its neigh- 
bors, we should have been half way inclined to lead back the 
wanderer to a more natural locality. Here are maples in their 
beauty, and the white and yellow birch, all so neatly "done 
up " in paper ; and spruces and pines, from the smallest shrubs 
to the towering form, which stands sentinel at the falls. 

It would be a tedious, were it a possible tiling, with our 
limited knowledge, to enumerate the many treasures of this 
place. We had been passing a fortnight among them, and 
their worthy associates, the rocks, which are deserving a pass- 
ing notice. 

The rocks of the Oatskill Mountains are of a laminated, slaty 
character, but finely massed in color, and marked by great 
.variety of structure. The artist requires a richly varied palette 
to delineate them faithfully, especially in the shadows of the 
creamy white lichenous deposit which covers a large part of 
their surface. In the partly level places immense masses lie as 
if tossed about by some great convulsion of Nature, and if Hen- 
drick Hndson and his crew had been as expert at quoits as they 
were at nine-pius, we might well suppose we were at work in 
their play ground. 

Deep caverns lurk in their recesses, covered with projecting 
roofs, ornamented with cornice of fern and wild flowers, and 
supported by grotesque brackets, formed only as Nature in her 
wildness loves to shape them. One of these furnished protec- 
tion against the sudden shower, as well as a permanent place of 
deposit for the implements of our work, while another, 
rejoicing in a basin of the purest water, provided an abundance 
of that necessary element in our daily labor. 



The mosses and lichens which embrace these hardy old 
inhabitants, almost defy classification or description in their 
infinite variety. In the shadier places, and especially where 
the litile streams creep through the crevices, the thick green 
mantle, layer upon layer, is not content to display its own. 
richness, but nourishes a thousand kindred lives on its bosom, 
sprouting up like plants ; these vary the dark hne of their bed, 
with greens, gay and sad, and bright, and yellow, or catch 
now and then a drop of the sweet water above them, and lean 
over to distill it into the fountain below. A day passed in these 
solitudes, far away from all thoughts of the artificial life of a 
great city, tends more to make gentle this rough natnre of ours, 
than the essays of all the philanthropists or philosophers the 
world has produced. 

With the necessary material for a day's study, we selected 
our position. It was some time before the disturbance we had 
created among the thousand denizens of the wood had subsided, 
but as soon as quiet was sufficiently restored, we were sur- 
rounded by a variety of creatures exhibiting qualities akin to 
many of those of our kind. The mosquitos, patient and perse- 
vering, swarm from their haunts, and mercilessly ply their busy 
labors, despite the smoke of the fire we had built for protection 
against them. Skilled in all the improvements of modern mili- 
tary science, these pests of the woods and the house ply their 
ceaseless warfare from morn till night with an energy worthy a 
better cause. Each little winged soldier, sounding his bugle, 
advances to the charge, lance to the point, attacking his unfor- 
tunate enemy, now on this side, now on that, relieved occa- 
sionally by fresh troops, while skirmishers and light infantry 
in thousands hover Dear, and create a diversion in 
favor of the first brigade. These have their allies too, — mer- 
cenaries, bought, no doubt, with the promise of blood, — in the 
shape of countless hosts of the black wood fly, scarcely percep- 
tible to the sight, and these wage their miniature contest, leav- 
ing wounds and scars honorable in number if not in extent. 

But there are more peaceable companions than these, and 
a slight crackling sound in the brushwood, followed by the sud- 
den passing of some dark object, reveals a pair of bright, black, 
innocent eyes, full to the socket, and a brown striped back 
and bushy tail, curled jauntily over it, displays the old friend 
of every man's school days, in the chip-muck squirrel. For a 
moment, half in fear, half in curiosity, he gazes at the strange 
intruders, and their still stranger accompaniments, till a 
motion of the hand sends him bounding and scampering away 
down the hill, where the point of a rock or a broken tree stump 
furnishes him a safe place to reconnoitre. But we became on 
the best of terms before we finally left, for the crumbs dropped 
from our lunch gave them a place at onr forest board, and the 
rights of hospitality were given and received with all the cour- 
tesy we were masters of. 

The common black ant leads here his gipsy life in every nook 
and corner around you, and manifests an insatiable curiosity in 
all your doiogs. An unpleasant crawling sensation is felt, you 
raise your hand to brush the intruder from your cheek, and in 
so doing wipe off part of your study, and as a reward for his im- 
pertinence you dot his scaly covering with white and vermilion, 
and send him off a terror to evil doers, and a novel variety in 
entomological science. A large party have found their way 
under the napkin containing your noonday meal, and in endea- 
voring to expel them you are rewarded by their taking refuge 
under your sleeves or collar, or wandering about an hour 
afterwards beneath your stockings. 
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A swarm of honey bees, on a frolic, assailed our ears with 
their ceaseless humming, till finally, oat of all patience, we 
struck the foremost amoDg them, and he fell a victim to his 
rashness. . The following day, in resuming our work, the buz- 
zing was again commenced, but this time in an angry tone, 
giving evidence that something serious was contemplated. A 
violent contest was raging around us, but the hottest point was 
in the corner of our color box. A little observation explained 
the trouble. Here lay, in the " cold embraces of death," the 
carcase of the bee we had brought to so untimely an end, 
"while a detachment of ants were dragging him off to their 
encampment. This had so incensed the friends of our dead 
enemy, that a well planned attack was formed to rescue him. 
Foising himself, aa if to take aim, one bee would dash violently 
down, followed by another and a third, and so on till all had 
discharged their fire, and then the round commenced again. 
The battle raged with energy for some minutes, but the mailed 
coats of the wary ants were proof against the lances of their 
assailants, and they finally succeeded in hiding their booty 
under the secure shelter of a lanrel bush, followed by the 
revengeful crowd, who were forced to be content with loud- 
sounding imprecations, which, of course, fell harmless and 
unheeded on the successful party. 

But the day is drawing to its. close, already the sun has begun 
to hide its head behind the mountains; the insect world is 
teeming with renewed life, for the night is the time for their 
evil deeds ; the sweet treble of the wood robin has long ago 
oeased, and happier, if not wiser, we leave the quiet and 
impressive scene around us, to return to our abiding place, and 
talk over the results of our labor, having learned, perhaps, 
something new from Nature's inexhaustible volume. 

E. B. M. 
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Chuboh's picture of Niagara is now in the hands of the 
engraver. The exhibition of this painting was well attended in 
London. It has given rise to considerable discussion in some of 
the English papers, as to whether there was any Art in this 
country " at all at all." Being quietly introduced to the public it 
seems to have excited a similar exclamation from John Bull to 
that whicfi once greeted a young American in London, who, 
after conversing some time with an honest Briton, told him 
finally that he was a native of the United States — "Indeed! 
indeed t Upon my word, young man, you needn't be ashamed 
of the way you speak English 1" 

As confirmation of the above, we quote the following from 
the London Times, 

The Italian picture dealers can testify to the fact that American 
tourists are among their best and greenest customer*. There is no 
investment as to which experience is more essentially to be bought 
than pictures; and, at the present stage of esthetics in America, 
there is still a great deal of experience to be purchased by transatlan- 
tic buyers of smoked canvases and elaborately worm-eaten panels. 
Still John. Bull has no right to crow too loud over Jonathan on this 
score. It is only of late years that our own picture buyers have begun 
to learn that modern works of Art are a safer investment than old 
ones, however magnificently christened; and we cannot believe that 
Yankee shrewdness will be far behind British in this respect, when 
once a Bchool of genuine American Art has come into existence, 
finding themes in the life and nature of the New World. The United 
States long lived on the literature of the mother country. But now 
they are beginning to lend as well as borrow. Washington Irving, 
Cooper, and Bryant led the way. Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Hawthorne, 



Longfellow, Lowell, and a score of minor poets and novelists, have 
followed, and now count almost as many readers in the Old World as 
in the New. 

As it is with literature, we cannot but hope it will soon be with Art. 
American originality and grasp are too great to be long confined to 
the fields of industrial or mechanical activity. With such a country 
and such a race we cannot but look forward to a new and national 
development of painting also. In sculpture high honors have already 
been won by Americans. Powers and Greenough rank among the 
first sculptors whom Florence has educated, and our own Gibson has 
declared he has nothing to teach Miss Harriet Hosmer, a young 
American lady, whose statue of Beatrice Cenci formed one of the 
most prominent ornaments of the sculpture-room at this year's exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy. But in painting — since Alston and 
Stewart — the United States have not boasted any name of more than 
local celebrity. It is true that they have given us Newton and Leslie, 
but they rank as English, and not American painters. 

Under these circumstances we note with peculiar pleasure the 
arrival in this country of a remarkable picture, by an American land- 
scape painter, of an American subject — at once the grandest and the 
most defiant of all ordinary pictorial power, among the many scenes 
which the New World offers to the artist. 

The painter is Mr. Frederic Edward Church, and the subject is 
Niagara. Few scenes have been more often attempted by the pencil, 
and none has hitherto more completely laughed it to scorn. But Mr. 
Church has painted the stupendous cataract with a quiet courage and 
a patient elaboration, which leave us, for the first time, satisfied that 
even this awful reality is not beyond the range of human imitation. 

Mr. Church's picture is an oblong of some seven or eight feet by 
three and a half, if our eyes have not deceived us. The view is taken 
from the Canadian side, a little above Table Rock, and it includes 
the whole sweep of the Horseshoe Fall, to the corner of Goat Island. 

The characteristic merit of the picture is sober truth. It bears 
throughout unmistakable evidence of the most close and successful 
study. To paint running water is always difficult. But when the 
running water is the expanse of a mighty river, broken into countless 
eddies by rock ledges, and hurrying to such a fall, it may well be con- 
ceived what labor has been necessary to apprehend the bewildering 
facts, what patient mastery to represent them, so as to leave the spec- 
tator improssed, as by the presence of the stupendous reality, with the 
abstraction of motion and -sound. 

DOME8TIO ART GOSSIP. 

The following extract from the Annual Report of the Presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Library Association of San Francisco, 
indicates, in some measure, the aspects of Art in California: 

" For the many beautiful works of Art which embellish the rooms 
you are indebted to a number of our public spirited and generous- 
hearted citizens, who feel a deep interest in the success'of your insti-* 
tution. The Hon. V. J. Fourgeaud has intrusted to the care of the 
Association his entire private collection of paintings, and some rare 
bronzes collected by himself during his recent voyage to Europe. 
Some of the paintings are of great value, and add much to the attrac- 
tive features of the room. The large and valuable picture represent- 
ing the interior of the United States House of Representatives in 
1822, was deposited by W. C. Annan, Esq. This painting was 
executed by Professor Morse, the man who has since won immortal 
honors for himself and his country, by the invention of the electric 
telegraph, and is highly interesting as a great national historical pic- 
ture. The likenesses of the members of the House, painted from life, 
are said to be strikingly correct, and the painting has received much 
commendation as a work of Art in Europe and America. The large 
full-length picture of Washington, copied from Stuart's original paint, 
ing, by the daughter of the artist, was deposited by R. J. Stevens, 
Esq. ; and Charles Carl, Esq., has deposited an exquisite original paint- 
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ing by Nahl, which has won the admiration of all who have seen it. 
In addition to these interesting objects, which have been intrusted to 
your care, there have also been some valuable donations of works of 
Art to the Association during the past year; among which are the 
four beautiful steel engravings, india. proofs, copied from Cole's 
'Voyage of Life,' presented by the Rev. G. Abbott, of New York, 
through his friend, the Rev. S. H. Willey, of this city. Co). Joseph 
Grant has likewise presented to the Association the full-length portrait 
of Murdoek, in the character of Hamlet, which adorns the walls of 
the conversation room. This picture is from the pencil of W. S. 
Jewett, Esq., of this city, who is also finishing a portrait of the late 
James King, of William, which he intends presenting to the Associa- 
tion when completed. Messrs. W. H. Stevens, Oakes & Muygridge, 
Wells, Fargo & Co., Charles P. Frederick, Esq., and others, have aluo 
presented a number of valuable paintings and engravings." 

We are glad to notice the preservation and the permanent 
location of the picture of "The House of Representatives," by 
Professor Morse. This picture, some years since, being in the 
hands of a merchant, in Beaver street, for sale, one of the 
friends of Art in this city, who knew its real merit and pro- 
spective value, made an attempt to have it purchased by sub- 
scription, and placed in the collection of the New York Gal- 
lery of the Fine Arts. The effort, however, was unsuccessful. 
Although we congratulate the Mercantile Library Association 
of San Francisco on its possession, we regret, at the same 
time, that the picture coald not have been secured for this city. 

Tub National Academy of Design has at length secured a 
building. This institution has leased for three years a portion 
of the property on the corner of Tenth street and Fourth 
avenue. The rooms are commodious and easy of access, and 
■will, no doubt, meet all the requirements of the Academy until 
a better building can be erected. 

Mr. John T. Peele, now in Liverpool, has sent to this coun- 
try three pictures, which are, as usual, happy in choice of sub- 
ject and treatment. The largest is for a gentleman in Brook- 
lyn, and portrays a "Girl Feeding Guinea Pigs" — the little 
pets are carefully painted, as are other objects in the picture, 
but all are subordinated to the " child of the country," who 
claims primary attention. The other two are pendants — 
" Girl with Dead Bird " and " Boy "Watching a Soap Bubble." 

Mr. Padl P. Doggan, when last heard from, was improving 
in health. He had visited Manchester and Edinburgh, and pur- 
posed to spend some time on the English coast. 

Mr. Oeopset had been to Stratford-on-Avon, where he had 
made studies of Anne Hathaway's cottage and the interior of 
the church. He is spending his summer making studies on the 
English coast. 

Mr. Matteson has returned to Sherburne, N. T., for the 
summer. Before he left Albany he completed a picture of the 
sculptor "Palmer in his studio." 

Taking advantage of the late increased patronage of Art in 
this country, a number of dealers in pictures have gone to 
Europe to procure paintings for the American market because 
pictures are admitted free of duty. Now that the exposures 
of old-master charlatanry have become so frequent, and people 
are on their guard, the skill of dealers is about to turn in 
another direction. We are now to have modern works of all 
sizes, and by every unknown master of the day, particularly 
among the Germans. It is quite easy to imitate modern works ; 
a blotch of pure color under thick transparent varnish will 
attract the eye sooner than the smoked canvases of the old 



masters, and new gilt frames please better than dusty carved 
work. Look out for splendid sales at auction I 

A new picture by Sir Edwin Lakdseee, lately on exhibition 
in the Royal Academy, London, will shortly be on exhibition at 
the gallery of Messrs. Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co. The 
title is "The Sale of Uncle Tom and his Wite " — "twa dogs." 

FREE PUBLIC GALLERIES. 

Boston, July tith, 1837. 

lb Vie Crayon : 

Herewith I send you some remarks on Free Public Galleries of 
Art, received from my friend, an American sculptor, now living in 
1'aris. The subject is one of the very first importance for the promotion 
of Art in America, both for the good effect on the head and heart of the 
Veople, and for the aid of Art-students. A gentleman recently returned 
from Germany, where several distinguished men expressed to him 
their anxious desire that a speedy beginning should be made for the 
formation of a public gallery on a large scale, in the United States, 
says that $25,000 will procure excellent plaster-casts of all the valua- 
ble works of ancient Art. Such a collection would be of inestimable 
value to the student, for a cast is, in some respects, better than the 
original marble for the purposes of study, as the false effects produced 
by discoloration are avoided, and would also constitute a gallery of 
the highest order and of the greatest utility. A city like New York 
should not be without such a gallery ; and I think that strenuous and 
well directed efforts to attain this most desirable object could not but 
be attended with success* 

' Could not some trial be made ? A few of those who have seen and 
studied must begin, and most especially must a few begin in such a 
matter as Art in this country, which has inherited none of the works 
of the past. But when we think of living sculptors, ws find that 
America need not be ashamed of what she is doing ; let us not, how- 
ever, banish them from' their own country because we have no modela 
of ancient Art for them to examine and Btudy. A select and cultivated 
few must begin ; but if they labor perseveringly the American people 
will be sure to appreciate, and enjoy, and be improved by the result oj 
tbetr labors. Certainly we ought no longer to let any one be able to 
say of us what M. Eaoul Rochette Baid of the Phoenicians, " Could 
they only make what they were able to sell, and have they sold every- 
thing that they could make ?" I trust that something may be done tp 
secure a public gallery in New York; and, if compatible with yonr 
arrangements, I should esteem it a great favor if the remarks sent 
herewith were published in The Crayon. 

Repectfully, your obedient Bervant, 

A. F. L. 

Artists may produce for a limited public, be appreciated by a few 
individuals of cultivation and wealth, and thrive; but their influence 
must depend upon their works being widely seen. Literature and 
Art present many analogies, though their modus operandi is different ; 
not so are their effects. They both tend to cultivate the heart, mipd, 
and taste, by illustrating truths and sentiments interesting to man- 
kind. That which is termed style both in Art and literature requires 
an early familiarity-to produce its full effect. It is when the character 
is forming, that influential material exerts its greatest power. 

In the United States there is a general recognition of the import- 
ance of public literary education. It is perfectly understood that 
schools should be free and attended at an early age, when their influ- 
ence would be most easily secured and most enduring. What should 
we think of a theory, that schools should be first entered at maturity, 
under the plea that at that age the mind was formed,- vigorous and dis? 
criminating? Yet such is the public sentiment in regard to Art, 
whose works require quite as much and as peculiar study as those of 
literature, with which it should go hand in hand. The influence of 
works of Art, always ready to meet the eye, is cumulative. Books 
are read, and leave an impression more or less distinct, which often 
remains without renewal or modification ; but works of Art are con- 
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etantly throwing off impressions — seed for the soil of our minds and 
hearts, which sooner or later falls into the right mood and fructifies. 
>Art, in fact, is a powerful language, which may either be used or 
abused. Too potent to be ignored, if neglected by the high-minded, it 
will be appropriated by the low-minded ; for it talks very sweetly, 
and in a way of its own can say extraordinary things. 

There exists a traditional belief among many persons of excellent 
intentions — but narrow minds — that the iufluence of the Fine Arts is 
effeminating. Without enlarging upon the supposed grounds of such 
an assertion, or caring to refute them, I would simply repeat that the 
Fine Arts may be compared to languages. They will be invigorating 
or effeminating according to what they say. As a general remark, 
the Arts of the early Greeks may be cited as having one kind of 
influence — those of the Roman Catholic Church as having just the 
opposite. A man, excellent in many respects, may hold to the error 
that songs and poetry are effeminating. His associations with poetry 
are connected with the verseB he made,. or tried to make, when he was 
a young man and in love; or with those which he sometimes tries to 
read in his newspaper, all about stars, flowers, and fountains. He 
little dreams of the pith in the saying of the ancients, who believed 
more in the strength of a nation's songs than its laws. He cannot 
understand why the police think it worth their while to interfere 
with the " Marseilles Hymn." As with the drama, so with sciKpture 
painting, and architecture — if discountenanced and neglected by the 
better portion of the community, they will become vicious and 
degraded — if encouraged, their self-respect, responsibility, and virtue 
will grow into active usefulness. Keeping in view, therefore, the 
importance of the Fine Arts as a means of public education, let us 
have public galleries. One in each city or large town would have a 
most healthy influence upon all classes. Being free and accessible to 
all, it might command excellence beyond the reach of any private for- 
tune. Great mistakes would, no doubt, be made, but the sooner the 
beginning the sooner the correction. 

If the principle of our country, " Faith in public intelligence," is 
worthy of a trial in government, it is surely worthy of one in the 
Fine Arts. "Which of our cities will be the first to accomplish so 
useful a work ? or, what is of more importance, which will do it best ? 

COUNTRY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Stocebridgb, 2Tas$. y Aug., 185T. 
Z>ear Crayon: 

Your correspondent finds himself this season among these Berkshire 
hills, and quite a different country is it from the regions of the Old 
Colony, whence he addressed you last year. For a section so destitute 
of noticeable elevations, a radius of a dozen miles swept from Ply- 
mouth Rock, strikes across a great many streams and ponds, which 
often are the best resting places for the eye that searches for landscape 
bits among the adjacent woodland tracts, while the presence of the 
ocean itself brings with it its usual accompaniments of beaches and 
vessels. Here, in Berkshire, that yearning for the picturesque, which 
' is only satisfied fully in the glimpses of rippling or mirrory water, is 
not so frequently answeredas might be desired. Tbe Housatonic, for 
instance, winds too modestly obscure to meet often the gaze of the 
searcher after its beauties. It draws about itself a veil of foliage, 
and is not seldom heard murmuring to itself when your eye is una- 
ware of its nearness. Tn the general landscape it seems like the shy 
laugh of a bashful maiden, that only ventures to dimple the cheek as 
It is seen but here and there in a gleam of light. Seek it, however 
and you are let into confidence, and there is many a turfy seat 
beneath an alder or a willow, where you are let into its innermost 
secrets, and so fascinating doth it become, that you seem little aware 
that there is aught else beside it. 

If this lack of water iB the great want of the Rcenery of these val. 
leys, Nature has been lavish in her compensating power, and has made 
the sky flash and grow mellow with an affluence of vapory beauty, 
that the neighborhood of the sea knows seldom of. The clouds that 
overhang us here, now as fleeting and ductile as water, now as 



bulked as snow or ice, grant us such a diversity of noonday and even- 
ing effects, that we sometimes think we are among then), and have 
little care for the earth under our feet. 

We trust the rule of precedent is not solely to govern our proceed- 
ings in business assemblies. When a good deed is done there is a 
recording angel who writes it on the hearts of sympathizing men, and 
bids them do likewise; and what we are to relate of some doings in 
this town of Stockbridge, we trust, may be considered as having the 
approval of that recording ministrant. We think it is some four 
years since a lady — who has earned for herself thereby, if not by 
other good deeds, a name that is marked for veneration by succeeding 
generations — first procured action upon a cherished project, which 
resulted in the formation of a society for the purposes of applying 
principles of taste to whatever may be done in future towards the 
adorning of the village, and malting repairs on public property. This 
has been shown in the purchasing of land for ornamental greens, in 
the planting of trees and shrubbery, regulating of paths, and care of 
the streets. In the first two years Si, 300 were expended, and judi- 
ciously so. And subsequent results have been equally good. They 
have built a substantial and ornamental receiving-tomb in their 
cemetery for winter interments, which only needs now some creepers 
to complete the beauty of its design. The marble which abounds 
hereabouts furnishes them a substance for their headstones and 
monuments, but in the glaring sun they were disagreeable without 
surrounding leafage. To procure this, and to care for the unknown 
graves, and keep the paths in order, has been a special care of the 
society we refer to. As the cemetery lies adjacent to the main street, 
a line of evergreens, already started, will Boon shut it in from view 
and give it the retirement that is so appropriate in such a spot. 

One of the prominent objects in passing through the village is a 
little Episcopal chapel, of Gothic style, built of wood, but left 
unpainted, and given to the hands of time to produce harmonious 
decolorations. For a judicious expenditure of small funds, this 
edifice is worthy of approval. A few years ago some unsightly 
edifices concealed it from the street. Fortune, who, in spite of her 
eccentricities, has sometimes an eye for the Beautiful, marked a day 
of conflagration fur tbem, but demanded hard labor from tbe men and 
women for the preservation of their church. This accident opened to 
the villagers a view of their chapel, which they could not endure to 
have taken from them by new buildings; their desires were put to the 
test, when $1,100 were demanded for the small piece of land thus 
thrown upon the market. Their resolution was made, and now the 
little edifice has an air of rural elegance, beyond its adjacent green 
plot, and the few clumps of greenery seem to cling to its sides in 
mutual and common pride. We hear of one young lady who has in 
mind the planting of a vine at ihe baj-e of the tower. May she not 
forget it? and now, too, is the time to start a hedge for its inclosure. 
We hope in another summer to see one begun. 

Another edifice that is noticed in passing along the main street is 
the Town Academy, which stands behind a pleasant lawn, cut by a 
semicircular path, which is shaded by elms, now approaching a 
majestic magnitude — and let it be remembered by those who object to 
the planting of trees for the time it requires to make them of much 
size, that some sixteen years ago hardly one of those elms was upon 
that ground. Back of this Academy rises Laurel Hill, a tree-covered 
and rather rocky elevation, on which the tree of that name prevails. 
It has been the play-ground of the Stockbridge youth for years, who 
have many youthful associations with it. Strangers, perhaps, visit it 
with most zest, because of some of the legends clinging to it, and 
because the rock at its summit has been made the scene of incidents, 
that have attained a celebrity from the pen of Miss Sedgwick. If I 
have been informed rightly, it was feared a few years ago that its 
finest growth would be cut. A gentleman of Hew York, between 
whom and his native town there must have been some feelings of 
mutual attachment, at this juncture purchased the prdperty and pre- 
sented it to the public. From this spot the society, of which I have 
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written, has taken its name of The Laurel Hilt Association, and 
expends a. large share of its attention upon its walks and groves. In 
one of the latter, at its western base, they have thrown up a mound 
of earth, which serves them for a rostrum when they have their annual 
celebration. The rock rises up to a considerable height behind it, 
covered with tufted flowers, clinging mosses, and zigzagging vines. 
The woods crown its summit. The ground of the grove has been 
cleaned, the underbrush cleared, boughs have been cut away to open 
vistas over the valley to the distant mountains, and here with a few 
benches brought from the Academy, but depending chiefly on the 
grass and adjacent rocks for seats, the association held its annual 
meeting ibis year, on the 12th of August. In accordance with their 
custom of selecting one who bad associations with the place, Ja>. F. 
Dwight, Esq., of New York, delivered the address, a clear and well- 
written exposition of the life and intentions of the late Mr. Downing 
— a subj.'ct particularly appropriate, as showing how a susceptible 
mind was worked upon by Nature, and in turn reciprocated the influ- 
ence. Win. Pitt Palmer, Esq., followed with a poem, suggested by 
scenes and reminiscences that the people of Stockbridge could well 
appreciate. Hon. J. Z. Goodrich, presiding, then pleasantly intro- 
duced Pres. Wolsey, of Yale, who paid a tribute to Mr. Hiilhouse, 
the planter of New Haven's famous elms. Pres. Hopkins, of Wil- 
liams College, followed with bis boyish reminiscences of the town. 
One or two other addresses completed what was considered the most 
successful and most numerously attended of its celebrations. 

W.J. 

A thrifty young yeoman in tlris State, who has relinquished 
farming for the palette, writes from St. Paul's, Min. Ter. : 

* * I all at once took a notion to come here and pre-empt a 
piece of land. I shall see the country, and, perhaps, in the end. make 
a little something to fall back upon at some future day. But I am 
disappointed in the scenery along the Mississippi ; from Prairie du 
Chien up to this place there is tittle of that grandeur which I had 
imagined from tbe descriptions I had read and heard of. There is 
great magnitude of water in some places, and wide stretches of bot- 
tom-land, covered with heavy growth of trees, but the Bluffs are any- 
thing but sublime to my eye. Catlin's " Outlines " give a good idea 
of them. I saw at Winona a sunset which was worth a two thou- 
sand miles' travel to see. The river was very broad, and as quiet as 
a lake; the bottoms very wide from the river, and tbe bluffs low. The 
sun was setting in pure golden haze, with the broken half cumulus 
cloud, and the 'reflections on the water like revelations of a better 
world. I cannot describe it so as to do justice to it, but I thought at 
the time it was a scene which Turner would have gone crazy over in 
bis water-colors. Looking down the river to the southeast was the 
moon, just risen above the opposite horizon; it was so quiet, so dim- 
like, that a quaker could not have sinned in worshiping it. Tbe 
shores of the river are not covered with the magnificent trees I sup- 
posed they were ; the gigantic sycamore I did not see anywhere, and 
the buttonwoods were not so large, as I have seen the white wood in 
Ohio. Last evening we drove up to Fort Anthony. The falls I only 
got a glimpse of as it was late. Minne-ha-ha is a beautiful sheet of 
water, pouring over the sharp edge of a curved rock, in an unbroken cur- 
tain, dashing itself to pieces sixty feet below. But it seems almost 
too uniform, too cleanly cut for Nature's work ; there is none of that 
ragged picturesque character as in Trenton or Sherburne, and our 
lesser streams. The stream is about as large as the Oriskany at 
Clinton, and jumps off close by the carriage-way, hardly requiring 
one to alight to view it. 

I need not tell you this is a fast town, and the country around it is 
alive with strife. I only came here yesterday, but mean to get back 
into the woods upon a claim before the week is out. * * * * 



GLEANINGS AND ITEMS. 

There is an episode in an Italian tour, which is, perhaps, familiar 
to Rome of our readers. No sooner arrived in a frequented city, than 
you are dragged by your valet de place into the studio of a picture 
dealer. He has, of course, received due notice of the visit from the 
sharer of bis profits, your guide, who has probably been able, in bis 
rounds with you through churches and palaces, to form a pretty accu- 
rate idea of your knowledge of Art, and of the extent to which you 
may be safely imposed upon. In a corner of tbe studio you will pro- 
bably observe a number of pictures with their faces to the wall ; 
should yoit inquire what they are, you will, if an Englij-bman, be 
told, with a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders, that they are 
" roba Americana " — rubbish for tbe American market, a compliment 
being adroitly insinuated that such things would not be shown to so 
able and enlightened a connoisseur as yourself. You are. of course, 
ignorant that the pictures about to be submitted to your judgment are 
known in the trade as " roba da milordo" — stuff fit for an English 
lord — the general title of English picture buyers, who must be supplied 
with a somewhat better quality than our transatlantic cousins. 

After a careful adjustment of lights and various mysterious evolu- 
tions, Andrea del Sartos, Fra Bartolomens, Guidos, and Guercinos 
are plaeed-before you in succession on tbe easel. If your taste inclines 
to early Christian Art, Giottos, Gaddis, Fra Angelicos, and Gbirlan- 
dajos are ready for you. The expression of your countenance is 
watched, and your criticisms carefully listened to. After you have 
examined a certain number of works by these inferior masters, the 
dealer, wbo is also a restorer, proposes' to show you two invaluable 
pictures, one by Raphael, the other by Leonardo da Vinci, undoubted 
originals, so judged by all tbe professors of the Academy, not his own 
property, but sent to him by the owner, for whose ancestors they were 
expressly painted, to be cleaned and slightly repaired ; they are going 
back to-morrow, and he is fortunate in being able to submit tbem 
before they leave him, to so illustrious a connoisseur as his i; Excel- 
lenza." A black box is carefully placed on the easel. It would, per- 
haps, please his Excellency to examine tbe old Italian wood upon 
which Raphael always painted. A key, carefully labeled, unlocks the 
back of the case, and displays a panel of a rich, brown color, well 
worm-eaten, and thickly set with seals, displaying cardinal's hats, 
and ducal coronets, all affixed at remote epochs, to testify to the 
authenticity of the picture, of which, after, such evidence, no reasona- 
ble man can entertain a doubt. Tbe inspection of the back having 
been deemed satisfactory, a pair of folding doors, opened with due 
solemnity, display a Madonna and child, of tbe brigbtest colors, and 
resplendent with the most brilliant varnish. You express surprise at 
the extraordinary preservation of the picture. You are assuredlhatit 
has been untouched by the restorer's brush since the day Raphael 
painted it; it had become a little dirty through age, and all he (the 
dealer, had considered it right to do, in his extreme conscientiousness, 
was, to *• Hnfrescarla un puoco " — to refresh it a little. He sees you 
are taken with the work; the box and the back have made their due 
impression ; the Raphael is removed, with an expression of regret 
that one of such knowledge and taste as yourself cannot be its pos- 
sessor, and that it must remain in the hands of a family of "igtio- 
rantif" who have no true feeling for such masterpieces. The Leon- 
ardo, in a similar box, goes through the same ceremony, and you leave 
the studio, forgetting Guidos and Guercinos. 

The following day, as you are gazing, with proper enthusiasm, upon 
a masterpiece in a church or gallery, your valet de place observes 
casually that he is acquainted with the fattore, or steward, of the 
Marquis, the fortunate possessor of tbe two wonderful pictures you 
Baw yesterday, and that he is informed by his friend that tbe property 
of the family is to be divided amongst heirs, who, to avoid litigation 
might be disposed to part with these treasures. The bait takes. 
Your guide offers to negotiate " as a friend." An incredible sum in 
scudis is asked, you are told that the "pretensions" of the Marquis 
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are so ridiculous tbat it would be well not to think any more of the 
affair. But you think all the more of it. Negotiations ensue, such 
as can be alone carried- on and understood in -Italy. Twenty people 
appear who seem to have an interest in the matter, and are ready to 
advise and assist you. After squabbling, cajoling, losing your tem- 
per, and ordering your post-horses twenty times, tho wholo sum in 
dispute being at length probably reduced to about five shillings — you 
bear off your prizes in triumph, armed with an express permission 
from the dogana 'to export one Raphael and one Leonardo da Vinci, 
and provided with documents signed and sealed by illustrious families J 
and authenticated by well-known professors of the Academy, to 
prove their genuineness. It need scarcely be added that the only two 
real personages in the whole affair from the original painter of the pic- 
tures to the drawer up of the documents — have been the dealer and 
the valet da place, who divide the spoil. 

The tricks of picture dealers would alone afford matter for an amus- 
ing and instructive article. We have been assured that even in 
' Manchester ancient paintings are manufactured to a vast extent, and 
at an incredibly small price, for the American market. "You have 
often Bpoken to me of your father's gallery at New York," said an 
English artist to an American traveller : " of what masters, may I 
ask, has he specimens ?" " My father's gallery," was the reply, 
"consists almost entirely of Raphaels and Leonardos, but*he has a 
few Correggios !" — London Quarterly Review. 

We heard a shrewd American once boast that he had secured 
iu Italy a very valuable Dotnenichino, wondering "how it 
could for so long a time have remained unsold in Italy." " The 
beauty of the picture," said he, in describing the act of pur- 
chase, "is this: Dear by, the figures are nothing bat a daub; 
go a little ways off, and they appear finished like a perfect minia- 
ture." The gentleman bought the picture at the recommenda- 
tion of his courier, "a rich fellow, who simply travelled with 
him, for fun, at the rate of three hundred francs a month." 
The judgment qf the courier as a connoisseur was fortified by 
the fact, that "he could tell the name of every old master, and 
the title of every picture in any gallery in Italy." It seems 
the gentleman had no banker's account in the city where he 
encountered this valuable Art-treasure. His rich courier, how- 
ever, loaned him the necessary sum by standing security to the 
landlord of the hotel where the American lodged ; the landlord 
assuring his guest that "the courier's judgment of Art was 
one of the most remarkable in Italy." 

. jttoiea among % % mk&, 

TnE National Magazine (England) for June, in a notice of 
the Royal Academy exhibition, says : 

" If we except the series of drawings by Maclise, there is no work 
in the present exhibition which stands out as a new revelation of 
power — no work, for instance, like the "Huguenot" of Millais, 
uniting to technical excellence a command over profounder emotions 
than those to which Art now-a-day appeals. The wide popularity of 
the " Huguenot " was due, not only to its executive merits, but to the 
moral sentiment which it embodied. The highest point of art cannot 
be attained by the delineation of what merely gratifies or touches, 
unless there be present also that element which purifies and exalts. 
The self-sacrifice shown in the "Huguenot" fulfilled this condition. 
It reached the sympathies through the conscience. We cannot but 
regret that no similar example of a moral ideal has been given to us 
by Mr. Millais or others. The heroic lies at the base of every great 
achievement, and the heroic in our time is the victory of man over 
circumstance without and over self within. This principle, under- 
stood and applied, might found for us a true school of Christian Art." 



The same periodical thus discourses on the Manchester 
exhibition : 

"Of all the ties between the living and the dead, the strongest is 
the thought of Beauty. History grows stale ; affection settles into 
memory; the bond of lineage is but a skeleton chain, except the last link 
or two; but Beauty, once begotten and once incarnate, becomes fresh 
and deathless along the ages, and joins us, as the grasp of living 
hands might do, with the souls it sprang from. The very forms of its 
original embodiment, the flesh and bones of its first advent even, are 
among the most enduring of mortal things. We have not, indeed, 
the handwriting of Homer or of -flSschylus; but, among the ruins of 
the older world, its temples are still found standing where its strong 
towers have disappeared ; rich capitals and rare tracery remain where 
we look in vain for abutment or foundation ; sculptured marble lasts 
longer than granite walls, and urns and va^es retain their lines of 
beauty where the lines of conquest and dominion have been obliterated 
for a thousand years. 

" Such possibly may be among the first thoughts of multitudes this 
summer, when, walking down the central hall of the Palace of Art at 
Manchester, they turn to look behind them. The roof is arched ; there 
is a great arched window at the entrance-end, and over it, following 
the semi-circular line of light, you see, in large plain letters, the first 
line of the Bndymion : 

' A thing of beauty la a joy forever.* 

This is the motto which Manchester has chosen. The crowds who 
visit her great exhibition will pass in beneath it. The window faces 
the east, with the whole city between it and the sunrise ; and every 
day this summer the first morning rays which enter the building will- 
have parsed over a factory-world to become an arch of light under the 
words of Keats. Manchester, the great centre of material interests, 
the fly-wheel of the world's spinning-mill, the place of all others 
where it matters most, not whether a thing is beautiful, but whether 
it will sell and pay, has built a temple to the Soul of Btauty, and has 
filled it, not with specimens of her own skill, or proofs of her own 
opulence, but with the works of men who spent all their power and 
passion in giving shape, substance, and color to their inspired dreams. 
Art will never fail in England. We have our doubts and qualms, and 
logical rebellions; but the love of Beauty is at the bottom of our 
Saxon hearts. We adore fair women and delight in flowers; we would 
part with our ears as soon as lose our skylarks; we call facts ugly* 
when they are bad, and one of our fondest words is ' loveliness.' In 
the flush and hurry of material success, our faith in Art has for a time 
been shaken ; but in the midst of it all, and at the very core of utilita- 
rianism, this palace springs up to prove that Englishmen look upwards 
as well as forwards, even among their mills, and feel instinctively 
what it is that is a ' joy forever.' " 

All commercial communities being alike, the following allu- 
sion to public buildings will apply to this meridian as well as 
to that for which it was written. It is only necessary to alter 
names of structures here, to illustrate kindred architectural 
errors. 

" It is the want of definite standards of excellence, the uncertainty 
where to go for an opinion, the loud assertions of ignorance, and the 
quiet modesty of better knowledge that produce those amusing parox- 
ysms of failure, in which our artistic efforts are being continually 
wasted. In our large cities, for example, where wealth accumulates 
rapidly, and a generous and princely expenditure is constantly going 
on for purposes of public decoration, the amount of real beauty set 
before our eyes is inconceivably small when compared with the cost 
and ardor of the attempt. The people of Manchester have built a 
noble infirmary, fine in, parts, but faulty as a whole, because there is 
no harmony between the proportions of the building and of its cupola. 
The new front to their Exchange is bold and striking ; but the effect 
of its great windows has been destroyed by forgetting that long per- 



